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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By 
CuarLes A. ELLwoop. New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925. $3.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Emory S. Bocarpus. New York, The Century 
Company, 1924. $3.75. 


Professor Ellwood’s book supplants his earlier works, 
Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects and Introduction 
to Social Psychology. It is a comprehensive discussion of 
the recognized problems of social psychology by one who 

cupies a middle ground between the several groups of 
He avoids the extremes of psychological 
theory but offers a fair statement of the positions which 
he combats. 

Professor Ellwood holds that culture and habit, not 
instincts, are the main concern of the psychologist; that 
individual differences in mental endowment are marked 
and must be taken account of by any scientific plan in 
organization; that racial differences are quantitative, not 
qualitative, and may eventually “not impede, but rather 
favor, the harmonious adjustment of races in a common 
social life”; that primitive man was much less combative 
than man is today and that there is no ground for believing 
that “the most opprobrious of the so-called anti-social 
traits of man were primitive”; that human nature is 
essentially modifiable and that it is the problem of social 
science to mould it into new patterns. 

Of the method of progress Professor Ellwood says: 
“If civilization is to survive and continue to develop it 

st be not by a study of Utopias, but by a study of neces- 

progressive adjustments. Sociology must study how 
man may progressively adjust himself to the requirements 
of an increasingly complex social existence. Human 
society is modifiable, and it is the business of the social 
sciences to find out in what ways and in what directions 
it can be advantageously modified.” Professor Ellwood 
moves freely in the controversial literature of modern 
psychology with its debates over instinct, imitation, heredi- 
tary endowment, conflict, “complex” and “rationalization.” 
His book is an excellent outline of the whole subject. 

The outcome, he holds, of scientific sociology must be 
“to point to even if it does not establish humanitarian 
ethics and humanitarian religion.” 

Professor Bogardus’ book contains much more matter 
than that of Professor Ellwood; a considerable part of 
it is in the nature of case material and devices for 
securing classroom discussion. 
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“The quintessence,” says the author, “of social psy- 
chology is found in the study of intersocial stimulation and 
response and of the resultant social attitudes, values, and 
personalities.” 

Like Professor Ellwood, he veers away from the rigid 
doctrine of instincts and stresses habituation. “An 
instinct,” he says, “is perhaps more of a result than a 
cause—a result in which the purely inherited element is 


. largely submerged in habit.” He substitutes the habit 


attitude for instinct where McDougall would use the 
latter term in his description of social nature—the gre- 
garious attitude, the sex attitude, etc. “The pacifist atti- 
tude,” he says, “is probably as fundamental to human 
nature as the combative attitude.” And what he calls the 
socialized attitude he considers basic to all others: “It 
means that all the attitudes of a person are organized so 
that he feels, thinks, and acts, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, in harmony with the needs of other persons.” 
The text of the book is divided into very short sections 
and the treatment is somewhat sketchy but it presents a 
well-balanced picture of the field of social psychology. 
Both authors have a decidedly optimistic outlook; they 
have been but slightly affected by the current pessimism 
which arises from preoccupation with hereditary ten- 
dencies and the dominion of the unconscious which char- 
acterizes so much of contemporary psychological literature. 


F. E. J. 


— By Norman Leys. London, Hogarth Press. 


PROBLEMS IN PAN-AMERICANISM. By SamMuEL 


Guy Inman. New York, George H. Doran Company, 
1924. $2.00. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. By Scorr Neartnc and 
JosepH FREEMAN. New York, The Viking Press, 
1925. $2.50. 
In these days of Riff and Druse uprising and of dawn- 

ing self-consciousness on the part of the mass populations 

of India and China, a study like Kenya, scholarly and dis- 
criminating, judicious, yet with underlying passion, written 
with constant reference to the black folk involved and 
the future potentialities of the clash of color, should play 

a valuable part in the making of world policies. It is an 

important book, irrespective of whether one agrees wholly 

with the author, The author writes in occasional passages 
as a dispassionate student, making his observations in the 
laboratory of human affairs—just what happens when 
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primitive folk are thus set upon by “civilization.” But 
oftener he writes as a “participator” sharing the silent 
thoughts of the natives to whom the thing is happening. 
Withal, he is a realist, basing his recommendation of 
policy upon what is, in Kenya, rather than what should 
be, even while admitting that the West African method 
of permitting the exploitation of the soil by its original 
native owners would have been a more excellent way than 
the plantation system followed in Kenya. There seems 
to be disagreement between his notion of the sort of edu- 
cation to be given African people and that advocated by 
the Phelps-Stokes Commission. This is a matter for 
study and experimentation. 

It is a sorry tale that unfolds itself graphically before the 
reader. The community described is complex. It includes 
the native population—a pathetically waning popula- 
tion, the author holds, in spite of official denial; mission- 
aries—the chapter on Christian missions ends with the 
suggestion, “possible though not easy,” that effort be made 
“to conserve the old pagan but essentially Christian spirit 
that once pervaded [native] village economics”; Indians, 
who, lacking and striving for the privileges accorded 
English settlers, add complications to an already difficult 
situation, as is happening perhaps even more acutely in 
South Africa; European settlers, the bulk of them shop- 
keepers, artisans, farmers, placed in abnormal relations 
to their black labor; government, about which the natives 
think little good—“It is always interfering, they think, 
and it has an insatiable appetite for money” ; finally, “most 
potent of all that mysterious entity, the 
syndicate.” 

It is the organization of society as represented by the 
syndicate that the author sits in judgment upon, not in one 
flaming indictment, but in many a spontaneous passage. 
It is not by virtue of any economic theory that Leys passes 
such judgment but because in practice that organization 
bears so heavily upon the black folk involved. The three 
main expressions of it in the lives of the natives are the 
alienation of land to Europeans, compulsory native labor, 
and heavy taxation. “If we work out a rough calculation, 
we shall find that the average laborer’s wages for between 
three and four months are entirely devoted to paying the 
direct taxation which in Kenya falls almost exclusively on 
those of African race. The only direct taxation paid by 
the richest European is the poll tax of 30s.” 

The author has no illusions as to the ultimate meaning 
of the situation if the policy is not altered. “Inevitably, 
in the view of Africans, they are like bees in a hive, 
kept busy making honey that others eat. . . . Will 
Africans in Kenya always submit passively to the system 
of life we have imposed on them?” “The raw material of 
sedition is present in abundance but griev- 
ances have to rankle for a long time before they result in 
any search for a remedy.” 

A new edition of Dr. Inman’s valuable book brings up 
to date a description of a situation which has not by any 
means been standing still since the book first appeared in 
1921. Frequent and widely inclusive quotations from 
Latin American addresses and publications, though they 
detract somewhat from the readableness of the book, add 
greatly to its value as a source. 

It is a judicious work, setting forth calmly and patiently, 
page after page, material that is of immense personal 
importance to North Americans—Latin America’s assets 
in the way of culture and past history, as well as its liabili- 
ties ; the early and later Pan-American movement including 
outline of the Pan-American Conferences; the Monroe 
Doctrine, its history and changing content. 


There is a graphic chapter on “Latin America and the 
World War” in which the rise of a new self-consciousness 
on the part of these little republics is shown, and another 
on the Caribbean countries. There is an informing—and 
anxiety evoking—chapter on the two schools of Pan- 
Americanism and Pan-Latinism in the southern continent. 

The concluding chapter on “Recent Developments” 
describes the latest Pan-American Conference. One of 
its developments was the insistence of Latin American 
opinion over the opposition of the United States that steps 
be taken looking toward an American League of Nations; 
another was the declaration by the United States delega- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine was unilateral. It wa 
just before the conference that Secretary of State Hughell) 
had said, “As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
is distinctly the policy of the United States, the Govern- 
ment of the United States reserves to itself its definition, 
interpretation, and application”—an opinion noted and 
vigorously commented upon throughout Latin America, as 
Dr. Inman has had ample opportunity to know. 

While Dr. Inman confines himself to imperialism as it 
touches our relations with Latin America, viewing it, for 
the most part, as his interest dictates, from the yonder 
side of those relationships, Nearing and Freeman survey 
from the hither side the whole field of our imperialistic 
adventuring. They disclaim the attempt to write a history 
of American imperialism; that task, they say, is still to be 
done. But they have done a telling piece of work in setting 
forth “certain type cases” where our interests have col- 
lided with those of certain other countries. The book is 
dispassionate, factual, well documented ; and it has passe 
the scrutiny of a group of our best known historians. 

Tracing first the economic background of our imperial- 
ism—our economic position, wealth, importation of raw 
materials, foreign markets, etc.—the authors come on to 
a consideration of “American Imperialism in Action.” 
Intense, restless, seemingly resistless action it is, involv- 
ing the development of spheres of influence in China and 
the Near East; of political “regulation” in Hawaii, 
Panama, Mexico; of armed intervention in the Caribbean 
countries; of the “acquisition without annexation” of 
Cuba, “the sugar bowl of the world”; of the conquest of 
the Philippines, and the purchase of the Virgin Islands; 
of our new relations with European countries since the 
war. In a final section the growth of our imperial policy 
is briefly but comprehensively surveyed. 

The chapters on China, on Mexico, and on war debts 
and settlements are of more than ordinary interest and 
importance, by reason of present events; the last name 
perhaps especially so in that the authors are dealing wi 
a new, fresh subject. “Historically,” they say, “it is 
uncommon thing for the victor to impose onerous burdens 
upon the vanquished. But there is no modern instance 
where it has cost four nations $25,000,000,000 to call in 
a sympathetic ally.” The Dawes plan, they regard as “the 
most complete modern system of exploitation ever devised 
and applied in the relations between great powers.” They 
fear that it will become a dangerous precedent. And 
again, “The principles that have governed the internal 
affairs of capitalist empires in the past, are now being 
introduced into the world struggle. . . . Their 
import is to place large sections of the world’s populations 
in a position where they must pay regular tribute to the 
world’s conquering and dominant nationalist groups.” 

Twelve appendices, carrying “less easily accessible docu- 
ments,” such as the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917, the 
China Consortium Agreement of 1920, a Mexican Oil 
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Concession of the Diaz regime in 1908, and the Haitian 
Treaty of 1915, make this a valuable source book for the 


student. 


HOW SHALL COUNTRY YOUTH BE SERVED? 
‘By H. Paut Dovuctas. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1926. $2.50. 


This book contains the results of an important study of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, and, which 
is unusual for reports of this kind, the views of the 
executives of the organizations surveyed. The project 
was concerned with the work of five national “character- 
ilding” agencies—the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A,, 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls. Data were assembled on the rural activities 
of these organizations in 53 representative counties. 

In Part I we have the facts in the case. They are varied 
and thorough. In addition to facts there are summaries 
of favorable and unfavorable opinion in regard to the 
work of each agency. This part brings out types of 
organizations, methods of supervision, the extent of occu- 
pation of rural territory, conflicts and duplications, com- 
parisons of services rendered suburban, town, village and 
open country areas, etc. 

Part II reveals in an interesting way the reaction of 
the national executives to the report. There was little 
challenge of the facts, but there was wide disagreement 
as to how rural youth should be better served in the 
future. The position of the author is that local group 
organization as practiced by these agencies is not applicable 

the whole field of rural life; that there are large areas 

f rural civilization where only a very unintensive form 

of organization is possible; and that there is, therefore, 
only a limited place for territorial organization, with 
intensive supervision, as now practiced by some of the 
agencies. “Long-range promotion” is recommended as a 
means of reaching the farm boys and girls; segregation of 
suburban territory and adjustments between agencies in 
certain cases are recommended. The findings conferences 
as interpreted by the author indicate that no fundamental 
changes in the policies of the agencies are being made. 
They resulted, however, in suggestions for experiments in 
cooperation which offer possibilities of changed policies. 


B. Y. L. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRISONS. By the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PENAL INFORMATION. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. $2.50. 


This is the first of four volumes planned for publication 
the National Society of Penal Information. It con- 
tains illuminating data on the operation of state peni- 
tentiaries in the New England and Middle Atlantic States. 
Detailed information is given concerning character of 
buildings, living conditions, food conditions, health, prison 
labor, education, discipline, wardens and keepers, the 
honor system, the system of community organization and 
responsibility. Improvement in some of the prisons is 
recorded and failure of operation in others. 

In a foreword it is explained that the National Society 
of Penal Information was organized to study the present 
methods of dealing with criminals, from arrest to final 
discharge from prison, and to suggest better and more 
effective methods of dealing with crime and criminals by 
police, courts and prisons. 

“The statistics of our prisons, seriously inadequate as 
they are, show clearly one important fact,” says the 
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society, “that a very large number of prisoners, after they 
are released, are again returned to prison for new offenses. 
Many others go back to crime, but are clever enough to 
keep out of the clutches of the law. Of only a small 
number can we be certain that they ‘go straight.’ ” 

It is pointed out that prisoners need to be kept employed, 
but that the widely prevailing contract system is “funda- 
mentally vicious.” How, the society asks, when men “have 
no choice of work, are forced to labor for private profit 
and receive no wages, can it be claimed that their labor 
is, in any sense, free?” 

Discussing wardens and keepers, the society points out 
that in all too many instances the state prisons are in 
politics, and that often the wardenship of the state prison 
is the recognized perquisite of the dominant party organi- 
zation of the county in which it is located. “The result is 
that a task calling for the highest qualities of intelligence, 
imagination and character, as well as for special ability 
and training of an unusual kind, is too often entrusted to 
a man of the calibre of a ward politician.” And when a 
conscientious man happens to be made warden, there is 
danger that in the face of his environment he will become 
a victim of the system he finds established. For the 
keepers remain and it is they who constitute the system. 

Information contained in this work is well classified so 
that it is easy for the student to turn to almost any topic 
connected with the operation of any of the prisons covered. 


J. N. B. 


INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By H. A. 
OVERSTREET. New York, The People’s Institute Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1925. $3.00. 

Professor Overstreet’s engagingly written and useful 
book is divided into two parts. The first is a practical 
treatise in psychology for the public speaker, the writer 
and the advertiser. The second is a more fundamental 
discussion of those subjects which are central in present 
psychological discussion. The author assails the dogma 
of the unmodifiability of human nature and shows quite 
satisfactorily that by attacking the habit systems of indi- 
viduals their nature can be permanently changed. This 
approach he considers fundamental to the whole problem 
of adult education in which he sees great possibilities. 
He is one of the new psychologists who makes much of 
“fabrication,” conflict and “rationalizations.” He calls for 
a fundamental change of attitude and habit. “Anything 
short of this is mere psychological tinkering with the 
problem. Adults think crudely because most of them 
have never systematically learned to think otherwise. It 
is no wonder then that in difficult days like our own the 
eager-minded of the younger generation despair of their 
elders. For the older generation, with. few exceptions, 
has no acceptable philosophy of life to offer to the 
young.” 

Of religious progress, Professor Overstreet says that 
it “may be psychologically expressed as a progress from 
the infantilism of fabrication to the adulthood of objective 
achievement in the realm of ideals.” 

An incidental observation is of current interest. Pro- 
fessor Overstreet finds the origin of the temperance move- 
ment in the requirements of an industrialized society: 
“We are a temperate people, in short—and despite our 
bootlegging forebodings—always will be as long as we 
are a highly industrialized and commercialized people, 
because our work-habit-systems are the determinants 
which imperatively govern our consumption-habit- 
systems.” 


F. E. J. 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIAN PRISONS. Published 
for the International Committee for Political Prisoners. 
New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1925. $2.00. 


As an introduction to this collection of letters from 
Russian prisoners detailing the agonies of those opponents 
of the Soviet regime in Russia who are held in prison 
because of the unpopularity of their beliefs with those 
now dominating the affairs of that land, is a group of 
letters from twenty-two well known European and Ameri- 
can authors, including Arnold Bennett, Georg Brandes, 
Knut Hamsun, Sinclair Lewis, Romain Rolland and 
Rebecca West. These introductory letters form the most 
unique feature of the book. By their articulate disap- 
pointment that under a workers’ government intellectual 
variance from the prescribed form of thought and action 
should be met with the same old inhumanities and tortures, 
they pick out in high relief the pattern outlined by the 
tales of the prisoners themselves. 

All of the letters from prisoners are from those held 
for opinion and not for acts of violence. It is a strange 
tale that they tell, the kind one might expect to find 
recorded in the pages of one of Russia’s own darkly ironic 
writers. A passage from the preface reads: “Russia 
presents the unique spectacle of a revolutionary gov- 
ernment based on working-class and peasant power 
imprisoning and exiling its political opponents in other 
revolutionary parties. Old comrades in the struggle to 
overthrow the Tsar, who served terms together in exile 
and prison, are now split into hostile camps. The Bol- 
sheviks in power send again to a new exile and prison 
their former comrades in suffering under the Tsar. This 
book attempts to tell the story of these revolutionary 
political prisoners, chiefly in their own words. It does 
not presume to deal with those guilty of acts of violence 
or those who participated in counter-revolutionary military 
forces. Against them the Soviet government naturally 
proceeded, as do all governments against those who resort 
to violence to overthrow them. So far as we can get the 
facts, the prisoners with whom this book deals are intel- 
lectuals and working-class revolutionists imprisoned for 
the expression of their views and for their political 
activities. 

The tales of suffering and injustice are the same that 
have come from prisons and torture chambers through 
the ages. The letter from Romain Rolland thus char- 
acterizes Russia’s policy in dealing with her political 
heretics: “This is an ignominy! One wrings one’s hands 
in sorrow and disgust. But there are almost identical 
things going on in the prisons of Poland; you have them 
in the prisons of California, where they are martyrizing 
the workingmen of the I. W. W.; you have them in Jugo- 
slavia; you have them in the English dungeons of the 
Andaman Islands, into which have been cast the Indian 
patriots. Each week similar cries of sorrow and accusation 
come to me from some country of the world. . . . I 
do not indict a system, but Man. No one knows whether 
ferocity or stupidity predominates in him. And perhaps 
the latter is most formidable. You can defend yourself 
against ferocity; you may even flatter yourself, at times, 
that you may overcome it. But against stupidity you are 
defenseless.” 

A. H. C. 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles ee 
in it ave not to be construed as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches Printed in U. S. A 


COST OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By the Nationat INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1926. $2.00. 

This book is largely an assemblage of data in regard to 
— of federal, state and local governments in the United 

tates. 

“The total volume of taxation raised in this country was 
$7,907 millions in 1924, as compared with $7,766 millions 
in 1923, and $2,194 millions in 1913. The increase in 
1924 [over 1923] was $141 millions, or 2 per cent. The 
total for 1924 represents the second successive year of 
increase from the low point of the post-war period 
reached in 1922, and was more than three and one-half 
times as large as in 1913. Per capita total taxes in 19 
amounted to $70.99, as compared with $70.21 in the 
previous year and $22.73 in 1913. The average contribu- 
tion per person gainfully employed was $182.94 in 1924 
as compared with $184.05 in 1923 and $59.25 in 1913, 
Total taxes per family amounted to $304.23 in 1924 as 
compared with $303.58 in 1923 and $102.12 in 1913. . . . 

“The percentage of the total tax bill contributed toward 
the support of the federal government has been steadily 
declining since 1919, although it is still above the pro- 
portion indicated for 1913. In the past few years state 
and local taxes have approximated 60 per cent of the 
total tax bill, while the proportion of the total collected by 
the federal government has hovered around 40 per cent, 
as compared with 30 per cent in 1913. 

“In terms of ‘1913’ dollars, the total tax bill of the 
nation in 1924 was almost two and one-half times as high 
as in 1913 and closely approached the peak figure ie 
in 1921. Federal taxes, expressed in dollars of unifo 
purchasing power, were more than three times as high in 
1924 as in 1913, state taxes about two and one-third times 
as high and local taxes somewhat more than double.” 

There is throughout the work a minimum of inter- 
pretation but this is pointed and significant. It is con- 
tended that state governments are being subjected to 
increasing demands “to aid in functions and projects which 
had been considered decades ago as exclusively within the 
province of local authorities.” The introductory chapter 
states that our experience in the United States is a vindi- 
cation of Montesquieu’s dictum that liberty invariably 
increases taxes. The closing paragraphs interpret the 
tendencies toward increasing costs of government as 
partly a reflection of the increasing wealth of the nation, 
partly of changes in public demands upon government. 
The cost of government “is to be regarded essentially as 
an expenditure for goods and services of a portion of the 
past, current and future national income through pubkic 
agencies rather than through individuals; and in am 
sense it cannot be considered as a loss of purchasing power 
or of the satisfactions which it implies to the people as a 
whole. 

“But this process of indirect consuraption raises many 
difficult and far-reaching questions of the wisdom of 
expenditure policies, of the necessity and general useful- 
ness of the goods and services provided, of the efficiency 
and economy of their provision, of the justice and equity 
with which the benefits and burdens are distributed, and of 
the effects upon those who pay and those who receive.” 


B. Y. L. 
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